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the early stage of the siege the garrison did not exceed 18,000 men, chiefly sailors of the Black Sea fleet. They were commanded with great skill, courage, and devotion to duty by naval officers Admiral V. K. Kornilov, Admiral P. S. Nakhimov, and Admiral V. I. Istomin. General E. I. Totleben, a military engineer of outstanding ability and indomitable energy, succeeded in record time in throwing around the fortress a line of fortifications which for eleven months withstood the onslaught of the enemy. Russian resistance came as a shock to the allies. The British government had approved the plan of the expedition on the theory that Sevastopol could not be defended by land; therefore no preparations had been made for a winter campaign. For this facile optimism allied soldiers paid a price as terrible as the ordeal they inflicted on the Russians.
While the garrison and population of Sevastopol repulsed repeated attacks and endured with admirable fortitude incessant bombardments, both sides received substantial reinforcements. Hopes that the siege might be lifted, however, were not fulfilled. Menshikov's attempt to dislodge the British from their encampment at Balaklava ended in the rout of his troops (October 25r N.S.), and at Inkerman (November 5, N.S.) some 35,000 Russians suffered another crushing defeat, although their opponents numbered merely 16,000. These reverses were in part responsible for Nicholas's belated acceptance of the offer of the western Powers to negotiate on the basis of the "four points." Meanwhile hostilities continued, and in February, 1855, General Khrulev.led an unsuccessful assault on Eupatoria, the allies' principal port in the Crimea. Soon after, Menshikov was recalled, and Prince Michael Gorchakov was appointed his successor. In spite of the spectacular victories of Balaklava and Inkerman, the indecisive character of the campaign, the high mortality among the allied troops, especially from cholera, the breakdown of the medical service, and widely publicized tales of laxity, corruption, and sheer stupidity on the part of allied high command and responsible officials at home provoked a storm of indignation in both England and France. In January, 1855, the Aberdeen government met with ignominious defeat. Napoleon considered going himself to the Crimea, and there were important shifts in the allied high command. A great diplomatic and military effort was made to bring the war to a speedy end. Beginning in February, with Palmerston in control of the British government, attacks